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Spring is coming but don’t get the spring fever and want to throw up 
your job. You may think because you are working that should you 
lose your job, all you would have to do is to walk right into another place. 
Do not make that mistake, because the fellow who is loafing and walking 
the streets would be happy if he could get any kind of work. Try and 
content yourself where you are unless you are absolutely sure that you 
are bettering yourself. A rolling stone gathers no moss, and a man who 
is shifting around from place to place is not always the most successful. 





Local unions should not become excited and believe that because con- 
ditions are a little better than they were this time last year that they 
should rush in to their employers and endeavor to obtain enormous in- 
creases in wages. Remember, that although you are working, that there 
are cases sometimes where the employer may have an awful time when 
Saturday night comes around to meet his pay roll. We realize that there 
are some employers that would gouge out of us the last ounce of energy 
in us, but employers are not all of that kind and some employers may 
be up against a stiff proposition to make both ends meet. At any rate, 
give the fellow on the other end of the line a little thought. By this we 
do not mean that the International is altogether solicitous of the em- 
ployer’s side of the business, but we mean that you should exercise 
reason; common sense and calm thinking. In the spring, around April 
lst and May ist there are always a number of wage scales expiring and 
in many instances it would be well if the men would look around care- 
fully and look into conditions closely before drafting new wage scales, 
or, in other words, before entering into negotiations that might cause 
serious disagreements and misunderstandings. Look ahead before you 
take any new or dangerous step. 





One of the great advantages of being a trade unionist is that the mind 
is broadened and a member learns to think more clearly because of the 
arguments and discussions that take place during the meetings. If the 
rank and file of the membership would attend the meetings of their 
local, they would avail themselves of an opportunity for education which 
would prove more beneficial to them than if spent in some place of 
amusement. The trade union movement is a school for the adult where a 
working man has an opportunity to hear his fellow workers relate their 
experience and conditions surrounding their work and is given a chance 
to express his thoughts and exchange ideas with the other members. 
This not only helps broaden a man’s mind but it also helps him in his 
public and private life: 
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SAMUEL UNTERMYER 


S a lifelong friend 
and champion of 
organized labor, 
feel. entitled by 
years of arduous 
and gratui- 
tous service to 
have ae wer workingmen hearken to 
my words of advice and warning 
as those of a tried and sincere 
friend. It is not only the right but 
the duty of such a friend to point 
out the weak spots and by helping 
to eliminate them to strengthen 
the cause. 

While my sympathy with the 
workers is conceded, it has been 
asserted that I do not understand 
them or their aspirations. I be- 
lieve that my record proves that I 
have such understanding. Cer- 
tainly I have contributed some- 
thing to the cause of labor. For 
years I have insisted that the 
workers are not receiving their 
just share of the wealth they pro- 
duce; that but for organized labor 
their lot would be one of misery 
and virtual serfdom; that collect- 
ive bargaining is their right and 
their only safety; that the privi- 
lege collectively to strike or refuse 
to work is one with which the law 
must not interfere, and I have 
openly and consistently opposed all 
attempted legislation that would 
have curtailed such rights. I have 
persistently fought the Steel Trust 
and its satellite associated corpo- 
rations in -opposition to the prin- 
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ciple of the so-called “open shop” 
on the ground that “there ain’t no 
such critter” and that the cry is a 
sigh-sounding fraud and sham; I 
have recently defended the West 
Virginia miners against the opera- 
tors before the United States 
Senate Investigating Committee; 
championed the cause of the Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union against the 
employers, and that of the Actors’ 
Equity Union against the mana- 
gers, and in a host of other strug- 
gles I have been arrayed on the 
side of labor because of the convic- 
tion that its cause was just. 

I know of the fierce uphill strug- 
gles of organized labor against the 
ever-increasing power of organized 
capital and of what it has done for 
the workers, of how hopeless would 
be their plight without its aid, and 
my intense sympathy is with the 
workmen in their jast aspirations 
for better living conditions and for 
provisions that will assure them 
against want in their old age and 
their families against dependence 
when they have passed away, ° 

On the other hand, standing as | 
do to a certain extent aloof from 
the conflict, having no personal 
interest in either side of this great 
controversy in which my sympa- 
thies are arrayed on the side of the 
workers, my judgment may pos- 
sibly be a trifle more reliable than 
that of one whose duty it is to de- 
fend whatever may be done by 
organized labor. 

The courts are not free from 
criticism in their treatment of la- 
bor problems that have come be- 
fore them; they are ofttimes far 
too solicitous for the protection of 
property rights as against the 
higher claims of human rights; 
there is a certain lamentable ine- 
quality as between the rich and the 
poor in administering justice, and 
the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes has reached the point at 
which the action of the courts 
comes dangerously near the line of 


interference with the individual 
rights of the citizen to freedom of 
speech and action. All this may 
be freely conceded for it has never 
been claimed that the courts or 
any other form of human justice is 
infallible. Like all other things in 
the world, it is in a state of evolu- 
tion. But it is constantly ap- 
proaching a higher level, and fal- 
lible though it may be, it is the 
ot agency thus far de- 
vised. 





EXPERIENCE 


Experience is the great teacher, 
and in the city of Vancouver there 
are a number of men who today are 
sadder but wiser men as a result of 
their experiences with company 
unions and employers. 

At one time these men were 
members of a real union, but their 
employer, a man named Balder- 
ston, who is the head of the Valley 
Dairy Company, Ltd., with prom- 
ises of a raise in wages to the ex- 
tent of $5 per month, induced them 
to leave their organization and 
form a company union. At that 
time the men affected were told 
that the agreement would be good 
for at least a year, but employers’ 
promises are like piecrust, made to 
be broken when the occasion suits, 
and within six months, the em- 
ployes of this firm were called to- 
gether and kindly but firmly in- 
formed, that the company must re- 
duce wages or go out of business. 

Some of the men, remembering 
the promises made when the com- 
pany union was formed, and still 
believing in scraps of paper, quit 
rather than accept the reduction. 
The others stayed on in the hope 
that some day at least the promises 
made would be redeemed. 

There was, however, still an- 
other shock in store for the faith- 
ful. The president and secretary 
of the “Company Union” were 
fired. They received no support 
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from the members who had elected 
them, but the worst blow was 
struck on the 18th of this month, 
when the following notice was 
posted: 

“This is to give notice that all 
employes of this company are dis- 
charged from our service on and 
after January 25th. We shall be 
re-engaging the majority of our 
men, but have not yet decided who 
we shall take on, so have to take 
this means of giving the required 
legal notice. We are extremely 
sorry that circumstances have 
made it absolutely necessary to 
take this step in order that we may 
be able to carry on our business. 

“Signed, A. B. Balderston.” 


The company is now canvassing 
the men to see who will work the 
cheapest, and at the same time 
stipulating that all employes must 
work seven days a week. This 
company is connected with the lo- 
cal Employers Association, which 
is in turn connected with the 
American Chamber of Commerce, 
and a supporter of the American 
Plan; in other words, the open shop 
and the freedom of the individual 
to work for whom and where he 
will - providing he can _ secure 
enough wages to prevent his starv- 
ing to death. In the meantime, 
the experience gained by the em- 
ployes of the company referred to 
is sinking in and at some date in 
the near future, a realization of 
what company unions mean will 
come to these credulous workers 
who thought that business con- 
cerns keep their agreements with 
their employes.—British Colum- 
bia Federationist. 





DR. COPELAND 


A little home with grass and 
flowers, school books slung over 
children’s shoulders, theatre tick- 
ets occasionally, and perhaps even 
a chummy automobile. 

When every workingman can 


possess these things, in addition to 
the food, clothing and shelter, 
which spell the bare necessities of 
life, there will no longer be a ques- 
tion of capital and labor to harass 
America. 

That is what Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, health commissioner of New 
York City and Senator-elect, told a 
reporter, repeating what he said to 
the New York Bankers’ Associa- 
tion’at its mid-Winter banquet. 

Dr. Copeland was talking at the 
big health exposition he is conduct- 
ing here. His green eyes snapped 
under shaggy brows. 

“Those bankers keep talking 
about ‘education of the masses’ as 
a panacea for all ills,” he said. “I 
told them that I believed the only 
thing the workingman needs for 
his own contentment is more than 
a living wage, enough to afford him 
and his family some of the froth 
of life. 


ONLY NEED LEADER. 


“T myself could go out today and 
get up an army of discontents that 
would literally raise hell around 
here. The army is here. All it 
lacks is leadership. Some day that 
leadership might come,” he said 
with a note of warning. 

“The bankers stand apart,” he 
went on. “They don’t mingle with 
the working people and as a re- 
sult can’t realize the vast amount 
of dissatisfaction in this country, 
and I told them so. " 

“I am decidedly for this discon- 
tent when it is grounded on the un- 
willingness of capital to pay ade- 
quately for the labor given. 
Naturally, nobody sympathizes 
with discontent based on criminal 
tendencies. But most of that in 
America is justifiable; it is the cry 
of man for some of the good things 
which he sees his employer enjoy- 
ing.” 

Dr. Copeland’s long years of 
public service have brought him 
into contact with thousands of 
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people who belong to the “masses” 
and he has had ample opportunity 
to study them at close range. 


LITTLE IS DANGEROUS. 


“Of course, the people need more 
education,” he continued. “We all 
do. But a little education is a dan- 
gerous thing. Think what a liabil- 
ity to a community would be a doc- 
tor half learned in his profession. 

“But you can’t teach men arith- 
metic and literature when their 
stomachs are empty, or when they 
crave a touch of beauty in the 
home. A man is not going to stop 
and be educated when his children 
want the things other men’s chil- 
dren have.” 

“Then you think that if men in 
high places would inform them- 
selves properly concerning the ac- 
tual conditions and needs of their 
employes, they could take intelli- 
gent steps toward getting capital 
and labor together?” I asked. 

“IT certainly do,” Dr. Copeland 
replied. 

—N. Y. Journal. 





STEINMETZ ON LABOR 


Charles P. Steinmetz, consulting 

engineer of the General Electric 
Company, is today, next to Edison, 
the greatest living expert on elec- 
tricity. He has a great mind and 
has begun to function on our social 
and industrial questions. Here are 
some of his views: 
‘ Capital and labor are necessary 
for industrial production, and both 
therefore have rights and duties in 
the industry. 

It follows that labor as well as 
capital has rights in the profits, 
management and organization of 
the industry. 

The industry must be organized 
so as to guarantee to the employe 
a living wage, affording a mini- 
mum American standard of living 
and continuity of employment. 
The industry, on the other hand, 


must yeld to capital a fair return 
or it cannot survive. 

A common mistake of employers 
is the belief of many of them that 
their success can be enhanced by 
paying low wages; well paid work- 
men are in the long run always the 
best. American success and pres- 
tige have never been won in any 
large industry by cheap labor. 





EXPLOITING PROFITEERS ARE 
CONDUCTING INDUSTRIES 
AND PRODUCTION .FOR THE 
SOLE PURPOSE OF PROFIT 


Industry generally speaking is 
headed up a blind alley and is pur- 
posely kept there by the profiteer- 
ing, exploiting captains of big in- 
dustry and finance. Instead of 
carrying on industries and produc- 
tion for service and a fair profit 
the exploiting profiteers are con- 
ducting industries and production 
for the sole purpose of profits. 

The labor question will never get 
on to the right road for peace and 
prosperity and out of the period of 
unemployment and strikes and 
lockouts until the smoke screens, 
used by high finance to befog the 
minds of the general public, and 
the underbrush are cleared away 
from the pathway of industry. 
This can be successfully accom- 
plished by labor organizations. 

There are many things that 
should be done to help in carrying 
forward industry on a fair, just, 
and equitable plan such as would 
bring a fair return for capital in- 
vested, to competent, efficient em- 
ployers and heads of industry and 
to the workers employed therein. 
Chief among these are the gradual 
elimination of incompetent super- 
intendents, managers, and manu- 
facturers, and the unnecessary, 
awful waste in industry. 

The so-called general public, 
which is a myth, must be made to 
understand that the worker is not 
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to blame for the so-called high cost 
of living, the periods of industrial 
and commercial stagnation and for 
strikes and lockouts, and that we 
will not carry the burden or be the 
goat for the incompetency of the 
manufacturer and the frightful 
and unnecessary waste in industry. 


If the general press of the coun- 
try would simply print the known 
facts the whole so-called labor 
question would be on the high road 
to solution in so far as that can be 
accomplished. There is scarcely a 
single big industry today that is 
conducted on a fair, just, and effi- 
cient basis. Almost all of the big 
industries have bonding compa- 
nies, holding companies and opera- 
ting companies, all of which get 
their per cent of profits, and in 
addition to the three or four com- 
panies that are now splitting the 
proceeds is the dividend on watered 
stocks. 


It is claimed by experts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
that nearly forty per cent of the 
claimed valuation of the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad is nothing but 
water. Government engineers have 
declared that the Pere Marquette 
can be rebuilt for $63,309,242. The 
stocks and bonds of the Pere Mar- 
quette have been inflated to $101,- 
711,386, upon which the public and 
the employes are compelled to pay 
dividends. It is claimed that ship- 
pers and passengers are over- 
charged and the wages of employes 
are beaten down in order to pay a 
dividend of $2,500,000 a year on 
po Pa stock of this one rail- 
road. 


This is but one simple illustra- 
tion of the claims we have set forth 
in the foregoing. When we stop to 
consider that this is but one illus- 
tration of the thousand and one 
other railroads and trusts and big 
interests, involving billions of dol- 
lars of stock much of which is 
water, and that Wall Street, the 
trusts, banks, railroads, and great 


industrial corporations have inter- 
locking interests and often direc- 
tors all working industriously for 
the sole purpose of profits, utterly 
regardless of the interests of the 
workers, is it ‘any wonder that 
we have unrest, high cost of liv- 
ing, unemployment, profiteering, 
strikes, and lockouts? 

We can be put well on the high 
road toward a more just and fair 
plan of production and distribution 
by first organizing the workers as 
well as the employers if you 
please; second, by removing incom- 
petency and dishonesty in in- 
dustry; third, by removing the 
almost criminal waste in industry; 
fourth, by removing excessive 
profits; fifth, by conducting in- 
dustry on a basis of service instead 
of profit; sixth, by giving a fair 
compensation for service rendered, 
to competent, willing employers 
who will employ union labor under 
just conditions and fair wages; and 
seventh, a fair rate of profit on 
capital invested, and last, but not 
least without meddling, restrictive 
legislation by state or federal gov- 
ernments.—George W. Perkins, 
Cigar Makers’ Union. 





USUAL FAULTY LOGIC 
BY ANTI-UNION HEAD 


New York.—John E. Edgerton, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, denies 
President Gompers’ claim that 
there is “a conspiracy to crush 
organized labor.” 


Mr. Edgerton insists there is no 
concerted effort to establish the 
anti-union shop, which is backed 
by the justice of the principle in- 
volved and by public opinion, he 
says. 


By a system of reasoning that 
only an anti-unionist can apply, 
Mr. Edgerton says that his organ- 
ization favors the anti-union shop 
and at the same time does not op- 
pose organizations of labor. 
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Denial of collectively bargaining, 
and refusal to treat with represen- 
tatives the workers may select is 
a declaration of principles of the 
National Association of manufac- 
turers: , 

“Employers must be free to em- 
ploy their work people at wages 
mutually satisfactory, without in- 
terference or dictation on the part 
of individuals or organizations not 
directly parties to such contracts.” 

Under this system of individual 
bargaining it would be impossible 
for a trade union to function. Mr. 
Edgerton, however, glibly tells 
how his association for twenty 
years has upheld the right of labor 
to organize. 

Mr. Edgerton assures the public 
that President Gompers is mis- 
taken despite the fact that the As- 
sociation of Manufacturers main- 
tains an anti-union shop depart- 
ment for the purpose of attacking 
the unions wherever possible and 
encouraging anti-unionism in pro- 
duction. 


PAID LAWYERS $619,000 


Washington.—During a discus- 
sion in the house on an appropri- 
ation bill for the shipping board it 
developed that last year $619,000 
was appropriated for the employ- 
ment of attorneys for the emer- 
gency fleet corporation and the 
shipping board. 

At that time officers of the ship- 
ping board assured members of 
Congress that they had an awful 
time inducing some attorneys to 
abandon their “lucrative practice” 
and give their services to the ship- 
ping board for a paltry $20,000 or 
$25,000 a year. It was later shown 
that when Congress limited the sal- 
aries of these attorneys to $11,000 
a year none quit their positions, de- 
spite the former pleas of shipping 
board officials that they had to beg 
for the services of these lawyers. 

—News Letter. 





DO OR GO! 


The world owes none a living, 
But a living’s there to win, 
And more—aye—fame and riches, 
For the fellow with a grin; 
For the man who takes his coat off, 
And with confidence sets to, 
Who squares his shoulders boldly, 
And who says: “I’m here to 
do!” 


There’s a job—your job—before 
you, 
It is up to you to work, 
To do, and do your darndest, 
Nor vacillate nor shirk. 
Put trust not in excuses; 
Results show, they alone, 
If a man’s a man or—nothing, 
If a worker or a drone. 


Life has no use for whiners, 
Who whimper for “A chance,”’ 
It has no use for slackers 
When the watchword is “Ad- 
vance”; 
But it needs, oh, men are needed 
Who can laugh at every blow. 
So to your job! And do it! 
Do it honestly, or—go! 
—Edmund Leamy. 


Who is responsible for the eight- 
hour workday? Answer: The trade- 
union movement alone. 

Who has done the most to bring 
about conditions so that the work- 
ers today receive better treatment 
from employers and foremen than 
they did formerly? Answer: The 
organization. 

Who has forced the wages up? 
Answer: The trade unions. 

Who is responsible for the better 
sanitary conditions in the work- 
shops and other arrangements of 
benefit to the workers? Answer: 
The trade unions. 

What would happen if the trade 
unions were destroyed or crippled 
so as to be powerless? Answer: 
Longer working hours, less humane 
treatment, payment of starvation 
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wages with nobody caring a rap 
about the well-being of the work- 


. ers or their protection against 


sickness or accident in the work- 
shops. The worker’s standard of 
living would be forced down to the 
level of a Chinese. 

No doubt, there are quite a few 
workers nowadays who are of the 
opinion that in view of the wage- 
reductions that have been made of 
late the unions are of not much use 
any more. Such views are totally 
wrong. Just at this time while we 
are passing through this fearful 
crisis it is doubly necessary to hold 
aloft the union banner and to try 
to strengthen the labor movement 
so that when the crisis has been 
overcome the unions will be on the 
scene stronger, more powerful, and 
more militant than before. This is 
not the first crisis which the or- 
ganized workers have had to over- 
come. . Therefore, workers, now is 
the time to hold out and to hold on, 
and if you do that, if you do your 
duty now, you will assuredly not 
have cause to regret it later when 
the wind again blows from another 
direction.—Brewery Worker. 





W. W. Atterbury, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania lines, testified 
before the Railroad Labor Board 
that his railroad “maintained an 
extensive spy and espionage sys- 
tem among its employes” and that 
it “had little arsenals at various 
plants, where guns and ammuni- 
tion were kept.” 

The testimony was given during 
cross-examination by Frank P. 
Walsh, labor attorney, who charged 
that the Pennsylvania road spent 
$800,000 a year in maintaining a 
police system and that much of this 
really was used in keeping up a sys- 
tem of spies and espionage. Mr. 
Walsh was unable to go deeply into 
the matter, as Judge R. M. Barton, 
chairman, refused to permit such 
matters to come before the Board. 
After Mr. Atterbury had admitted 


the truth of Mr. Walsh’s state- 
ments concerning spies and arse- 
nals, Mr. Walsh asked: 

“How much per year did you 
spend on this work as distinguished 
from police protection?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But you had little arsenals at 
various points where you kept guns 
and ammunition?” 

“Right,” replied Mr. Atterbury. 
—Chicago News. 


But in the adaptation in this 
country of English legal and equity 
usages, our Federal courts and 
most of the courts of our states 
have come to embrace both func- 
tions. Our judges are both law 
judges and equity judges. They 
conduct trials before juries; they 
also issue decrees without juries. 
With what results? That, armed 
with the power to command, 
judges, who before ascension to 
the bench were formerly the rep- 
resentatives in litigation of mo- 
nopoly corporations, issue, while 
sitting in “chambers,” mandates 
against bodies of workmen with 
whom such corporations may be in 
conflict, and refrain from bringing 
the case into court for trial before 
juries. This is not to question the 
integrity of such judges. It is only 
to say they follow the rules of hu- 
man nature and continue to think 
and act on the bench as they were 
accustomed to think and act before 
they went there——Henry George, 
: < The Menace of Privilege, page 





It makes one gasp for breath 
when one reads the latest financial 
reports in the columns of the press, 
that a billion dollar steel trust is 
to take over fourteen of the biggest 
independent steel corporations in 
this country. Oh, well, these finan- 
cial giants can’t take their gold 
with them when they die, and if 
they did it would only melt.—Ex- 
change. 








EPIEORIAL Cy 
/ 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


T would be unfair to our readers to allow the report on the impeach- 
ment of Attorney-General Daugherty made by the judiciary commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives of which Mr. Volstead was chair- 

man to go by without a word of explanation. A majority of the commit- 
tee made a report exonerating Mr. Daugherty and condemning Congress- 
man Keller for withdrawing from the proceedings and refusing to come 
and testify before the committee after he had been ordered to do so. The 
committee went so far as to recommend to Congress that Mr. Keller be 
found guilty of contempt and that he be imprisoned for a certain length 
of time. Congress adopted the report of the committee but refused to 
put into effect the recommendation made against Congressman Keller. 
If you will remember, before the hearing took place, I stated in the 
columns of this Journal, that Daugherty would be whitewashed; that the 
committee was stacked in favor of Daugherty; that the most that could 
be expected was that the matter would be given some publicity. One or 
two members of the committee who favored Congressman Keller’s 
resolution brought in a minority report, a copy of which I now have be- 
fore me, and it states the case in such a clear-cut manner, exposing the 
actions of the committee so thoroughly, that it is impossible to under- 
stand how any legislative body of men with any semblance of fairness 
could allow such a proceeding. The Senate and the Judiciary Com- 
mittee delegated itself into a committee to defend Daugherty and practi- 
cally refused to listen to the evidence, especially to that part of the 
evidence which might be against the Attorney-General. Even though 
every attempt was made to suppress a great deal of the evidence, enough 
evidence was produced to cause considerable worry, especially in the case 
of the appointment of William J. Burns, detective, by Mr. Daugherty, as 
head of the bureau of investigation. Congressman Keller, in our judg- 
ment, was justified in withdrawing from a proceeding that was nothing 
more than a mockery, a farce, a circus or side show. He had no oppor- 
tunity whatever of getting justice, and becoming thoroughly disgusted, 
on the advice of his attorney, Mr. Samuel Untermyer, he withdrew 
from the proceeding and refused to go back. He asked that he might be 
permitted to give his reason for withdrawing but the committee would 
not allow him todo so. There was an abundance of evidence to show that 
Attorney-General Daugherty had refused to prosecute certain com- 
binations or trusts who, in the judgment of those who pleaded with Mr. 
Daugherty, were guilty of violations of the law. There was an enormous 
amount of material supplied the committee which the public has never 
heard of. Mr. Keller, finding that he was going up against a stone wall in 
so far as a square deal was concerned, refused to continue with the case. 
The minority report submitted by Congressman Thomas is so clear and 
plain and contains so much evidence and so many statements against 
Daugherty that if it were published in the newspapers of our country, 
the great bulk of our people, to say the least, would be shocked at the 
form of justice that prevails in cases of this kind. You no doubt noticed 
that the newspapers recently carried a statement that Attorney-General 
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Daugherty was suffering from high blood pressure and was ordered by 
his physician to take a complete rest. Of course, we have no right to 
doubt the truthfulness of this statement, but, no doubt, the evidence 
presented in the committee hearing was of such a nature, that although 
he was found not guilty, it caused him to worry himself almost sick. 
We would not be surprised to hear of Mr. Daugherty resigning in a short 
time and of course the excuse that will be given is that his health is in 
such a condition that he cannot continue in office. There is some rumor 
of this condition obtaining at the present time. Well, every man is 
entitled to his opinion and it is the opinion of the writer that if 
Daugherty resigns it will be because there was such an amount of rotten 
stuff produced in his case, before the Judiciary Committee, that it is not 
advisable that he continue as a member of the Cabinet. There is also a 
possibility that when the newly elected Senate convenes some Senator 
is liable to get on the floor of the Senate and ask for a senatorial investi- 
gation of the actions of the Attorney-General because of the evidence 
produced in the farce hearing held on the charges submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. We have no right to predict anything, 
but do not be surprised if in a short time you see where the Attorney- 
General has resigned. He may decide to resign in order to shut off any 
further investigation. Whether he resigns or remains in office, Daugherty 
is a discredited man and useless to the administration, and all of this has 
been brought about by the poor judgment he exercised in taking sides 
with the railroad companies against the workers in the strike last year of 
the railroad shop trades, in which instance he went to Chicago, represent- 
ing the Government, and asked for and obtained the most sweeping and 
unjust injunction ever granted against a body of working men, and 
applied for said injunction from a judge whom it is said he was in- 
strumental, or helpful, in getting appointed a few months before. This 
is another example of how easy it is for a man to destroy himself be- 
cause of his blind prejudices. Daugherty is given credit with being 
responsible for the election of President Harding. It is well known that 
he was an attorney without any great ability, seldom practicing in the 
courts in the district from which he came. He was raised to the highest 
legal position within the gift of the Government because of his part in 
the election, but because of his blundering in the shop trades strike, over 
night, he has destroyed himself in so far as being an important factor 
in the advisory body of the Republican party. He may leave the Cabinet 
a rich man, or broken physically, but no matter. how he leaves, his use- 
fulness is at an end, all because of the unfair position he took in the 
strike, by having the Government, as represented by him, demand and 
receive an injunction against the railroad strikers. President Harding 
has been blessed with some strong men on his Cabinet, but he has also 
been cursed with a great many weak ones, but none have been so weak, 


or the cause of so much serious trouble for the administration as the 
Attorney-General. 





HE International Organization does not regulate the dues of local 

| unions. In other words, the members of a local, at a regular meet- 
ing, have the right to amend their laws so as to increase their dues 

to any amount that they decide by complying with the rules governing 
the amendment to the by-laws. To increase the dues of a local union, the 
matter should be voted on and approved in regular meetings. The 
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dues of a majority of our local unions are too low. In other words, the 
dues paid by the members are so low that they are not doing justice to 
their local considering the results and benefits obtained through their 
membership in the organization. High dues have been the salvation of 
many organizations. Where members pay to their organization one 
dollar a month, and received an increase in wages of from three to four 
dollars a week, as many have received during the last five or six years, 
making a total increase of about twenty dollars a month—this state- 
ment is not exaggerated if you gauge the wages now received with what 
was paid in 1916, they are not, as I said before, doing justice to their 
organization. It is unfair to expect that the local can succeed and prosper 
when such a small fraction of the increase obtained is paid back into the 
organization. Unreasonable initiation fees in any local union are not 
consistent with good judgment. Where unions establish a regular chain 
of benefits, such as sick and death benefits, etc., and have obtained a very 
high wage for their membership, a new man coming into the union should 
be made to pay for conditions obtaining, but the better way to do would 
be to make the individual after he is in pay high dues. Do not misunder- 
stand this statement. An initiation fee should be made sufficiently high 
to make the individual member understand that it is worth something 
to join the organization, but it should never be so high as to cause any 
great hardship or want to the individual’s family. Again, we repeat, 
that although the Internationa] Union is supreme in the affairs of all 
local unions, and we have the right to say to a local union whose initiation 
fee is unreasonable, that they must reduce that initiation fee to a reason- 
able amount, we never want to have to do this. Unless conditions are 
absolutely unbearable, we never interfere with the dues established by 
local unions, because the dues of our local unions, in most instances, 
are, as stated above, very low. Again we repeat that high dues and high 
per capita tax are the salvation of labor organizations, and the great 
rank and file should be educated continually by the officers of local 
unions along those lines. All successful and progressive international 
unions have built up the conditions they are enjoying through high 
dues and high per capita tax. The International Typographical Union 
in the forty-four-hour strike up to the first of January, 1923, expended 
a sum of $13,080,000.00. This strike has been on since May 1, 1921, 
because the employers failed to fulfill an agreement which was entered 
into with them the previous year. The-Typographical Union is still 
paying benefits to about three thousand members and will continue 
to pay, no matter how long the strike lasts. This has been done, not 
on one cent a day tax, or 30ce per month per member, as is received by 
our International, but has been paid through high dues and by assessing 
every member of that union that is working an amount sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the strike. The treasury of the International Typo- 
graphical Union is stronger today than when the strike began, because 
each member remaining at work sends in his assessment and dues each 
week to the printers’ headquarters at Indianapolis. It is expected that 
before a complete settlement of the strike is reached, that it will cost the 
journeymen printers of this country fifteen millions in strike benefits, 
paid to the men making the fight. But, in the judgment of those old 
fighting trade unionists, it is money well spent. Let us hope and pray 
that the time will come when the membership of our International Union 
will see the light along the same lines as the membership of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. When the strike started, the assessment 
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on each member was ten per cent of their wages, that is if a member 
earned fifty dollars per week he paid five dollars per week to the Inter- 
national as strike assessment. The most of the members earn fifty 
dollars a week and have the 44-hour week. A few years ago they 
were glad to get $25.00 a week and worked 54 to 60 hours each week. 
The strike assessment is now reduced to three per cent of each member’s 
wages. 





HE constitution of the International Organization specifically 

| states that a lockout is where an employer tells his men to get off 
the job; that if they want to belong to the union, they cannot work 

for him; that if they desire to work for him, they must give up their 
union. In other words, where an employer says to his employes, “Do not 
come to work here on Monday morning unless you give up your affiliation 
with your union.” That is a lockout. There may be what is called in 
legal procedure extenuating circumstances, for instance, if there are only 
two or three men who belong to the union and there are twenty or thirty 
men in the employ of the concern, it would be very foolish for the two 
or three union men to sacrifice themselves and their positions, when no 
good results could obtain from same, unless they received special orders 
or instructions from the International Union. Where there are one or 
two or a half dozen union men employed and the great majority of the 
workers do not belong to the union, it would be advisable for the union 
men to continue to hold their positions, even when sometimes subjected 
to the necessity of listening to improper remarks against the union. In 
this case, the proper thing to do is to work on the men who are not in 
the union and endeavor to get them on the inside, and this should be 
done in such a way as not to antagonize the employer. After a majority 
of the men are in the union, and in the judgment of the local union con- 
siderable inconvenience could be caused the concern, then if the men are 
ordered off the job and told to give up their union, the matter should be 
placed before the International Officers for their consideration. It is very 
easy for men to give up their work and say that they were locked out, 
but absolute proof of this condition, that is, that it is a lockout, must be 
given the International. The men must be able to prove to the Interna- 
tional that because they were members of the union and refused to give 
up their membership, they were ordered off the job, or that if they 
wished to continue their membership in the union, they could no longer 
work for said concern. They must be able to prove this to the Interna- 
tional before it can be sanctioned as a lockout by the International and 
lockout benefits paid. Where an agreement with an employer expires 
and negotiations between the local and employer ended, and the employer 
says to the men, “you do not need to come to work on Monday morning 
unless you are willing to work for your old wage scale,” that is not a lock- 
out. That is a case of where a disagreement as to the question of wages 
exists and before men would be entitled to benefits in such a case, they 
are compelled, under the Constitution, to keep on with their work, lay 
the matter before their union, and by secret ballot, two-thirds majority 
voting in favor of refusing to work for the old wage scale, they must 
then lay the matter before the General Officers of the International, and 
they must await the sanction of the General Executive Board before 
going on strike, if they expect to receive strike benefits. I am explain- 
ing the law and endeavoring to make it so plain that there can be no 
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misunderstanding. When the International Constitution was drawn up 
by delegates from all parts of the country in convention assembled, cer- 
tain restrictions and safeguards were placed around the funds of the 
International on the matter of strikes and lockouts so as to make it a 
very clear case of lockout before benefits would be paid, also that certain 
rules and modes of procedure must be followed before a strike takes place, 
if the men wish to receive strike benefits. These safeguards are placed 
around the question of a strike so that every means of a settlement will 
be resorted to before a strike takes place. Any local union of the Inter- 
national that carries out the law, that is, as laid down to the Inter- 
national Executive Board in accordance with the constitution, they shall 
receive benefits. It is within the power of the International Executive 
Board to refuse to sanction a strike in any district where in their judg- 
ment it is impossible to win a strike, that is, where the district is poorly 
organized and there is little chance for winning. It is also a custom 
and principle of the International Executive Board to sanction but one 
strike in any place at any one time. The International Union believes 
that if the Coal Teamsters are on strike, the members of the other 
locals, in that certain city, should put their shoulders to the wheel and 
help the coal teamsters to win. We do not believe that it would be 
good policy while the coal teamsters are making a fight to endorse a 
strike for the truck drivers or the market and commission house drivers 
or for the taxicab drivers or any other branch of the International 
craft. One strike, in any one city at one time, with all hands working 
to win that strike is the policy of the International. Our membership 
should understand that while strikes are sometimes necessary it is much 
better to avoid a strike if it can possibly be done. As it has often been 
stated in the columns of this Journal, any bunch of foolish, hot-headed 
individuals may bring about a strike, or any business agent or executive 
officer may cause a strike by preaching an impossible doctrine, but it 
takes cool-headed, clear-thinking men, with brains and intelligence to 
bring about an adjustment of misunderstandings that may arise as to 
wages and other working conditions, without a strike. The International 
President has gone through many strikes both as.a local officer and as 
an International officer. In each instance he was forced into that posi- 
tion. He fully understands that it is sometimes impossible to avoid 
a strike, but there are a great many strikes which take place where had 
a little judgment, patience and common sense been exercised and the 
officers and membership had backbone enough to fight down the argu- 
ment of the radicals the strike could have been prevented. The right 
to strike must never be surrendered by the organized workers of this 
country. To refuse to work under unreasonable conditions is one of the 
fundamental rights of workmen, and that right should never be sur- 
rendered, but no body of men have a right to resort to a policy of that 
kind, that is, the force of strike, except as a last resort and where 
employers are unreasonable and unwilling to grant honest consideration 
to their workmen. In the furniture handling, or van driving end of our 
craft, a condition sometimes arises whereby the employers of our mem- 
bership, in order to keep up prices, close their doors for a week or two, 
to give the Public a little lesson. This is not a lockout—it is simply 
a stoppage of work and there is no provision in the Constitution whereby 
out-of-work benefits can be paid the membership. I wish it were other- 
wise, but we have not yet reached that stage of perfection whereby we 
could establish out-of-work benefits and old-age pensions, properly pro- 
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tecting the funds through sufficient and reasonable laws. We have not 
yet even reached the stage in our International, where we have adopted 
a mortuary benefit, that is, a fund to provide something for the relative 
of our deceased members. About four-fifths of the International Unions 
chartered by the American Federation of Labor, and those that are 
not chartered, have many benefit funds. We have some road to 
travel before we reach the point where we can decide to establish 
out-of-work benefits within our International. Again, I repeat, I wish 
it were otherwise. You will understand from the foregoing statement, 
that should a condition arise whereby unemployment prevails in some 
particular craft, the men, under those conditions, would not be entitled 
to benefits from the International Organization. There is not, however, 
anything to prevent the locals establishing such a benefit within their 
own union if they desire to do so, but even under those conditions bene- 
fits should not be paid until the end of the second week, because all men 
who are members of the union should be able to take care of themselves 
during the first week of unemployment, except where sickness or some 
other bad condition exists. 





HEN you read the decision in the Iron Workers case as printed 

in this copy of the Journal, I trust you will understand that it 

has taken years of arguing and explaining on the part of your 
International Officers and delegates to the American Federation of Labor 
Convention to get this decision. The American Federation of Labor in 
its mode of procedure is sometimes as slow as the United States Su- 
preme Court, because it has to go into all angles surrounding the case, 
especially when the case involves two important International Unions. 
Your International Officers are continually watching and guarding the 
affairs of your organization. Due to the fact that our organization 
comes in touch with every other trade because we haul materials of 
all kinds, we are required continually to see to it that other trades do 
not encroach on our jurisdiction. No other organization in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has as many entanglements as our Inter- 
national organization. We touch the builders, the printers, the machin- 
ists, and the other numerous trades, because we haul all their different 
materials, therefore, the necessity for eternal vigilance. You, our mem- 
bership, will never know—you cannot know—the amount of fighting, 
arguing, and continual writing the International Officers have to do in 
order to protect and guide our International organization. The active 
local officer has his hands full in his local district. He must be an active 
fellow who is on the job every minute, but his work, great as it appears 
té him, is nothing compared to the work, the care, the watchfulness and 
cool-headed thinking as well as the aggressiveness necessary to guard 
the interests of the International organization. You are members of a 
great big, powerful financial and industrial institution whose activities 
bring you into the network of every industry. You are almost a million 
dollar institution at the present time. Your funds must be carefully 
guarded and only such money carefully expended as is necessary to run 
an institution such as ours. The wages and welfare of thousands of 
men are in the charge and keeping not only of the men themselves but 
also in the charge and keeping of the International officers. Fool- 
ish advice given to local unions might be the cause of destroying 
or jeopardizing the work and welfare of a great many members and 
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their families. Labor unions of our country are lacking in foresight in 
not training men locally to handle the affairs of their union, but also in 
placing men in training to handle the affairs of their International 
organizations should occasion arise. It is very foolish indeed to place 
untrained, dull individuals in charge of their local union, so it is much 
more dangerous to entrust the finances and business affairs of the Inter- 
national Union to dangerous, untrained, unqualified characters. We are 
not speaking now of our organization any more than of the affairs of 
other International organizations. The British Trade Union Movement 
today has schools for the study and training of men for officers of 
labor unions. Men selected by their international unions are placed in 
training and given an education so that they may make successful 
officers or take hold of the affairs of the unions whenever required to 
do so. The day of selecting men for their good fellowship (who have 
no other qualifications) is a thing of the past. Every large labor organ- 
ization is today a big business institution and only the men who have 
proved to be thoroughly honest should be selected for responsible posi- 
tions. In addition to honesty, ability and willingness to work are also 
necessary qualifications. 





N the case of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers which came 
before the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, the 
following resolution was adopted unanimously by the convention of 

the American Federation of Labor: 


“That a conference be called within sixty days after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, by» President Gompers, of both international 
organizations for the purpose of reaching an agreement; failing to agree 
that the entire question involved be submitted for final settlement to an 
Arbitration Board consisting of three trade unionists; that the presi- 
dent of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers shall name one, the 
president of the ‘International Brotherhood of Teamsters shall name 
one, and they shall select the third member. Failing to do so within 
thirty days, the Executive Council shall select the third member. The 
decision of the Arbitration Board to become effective immediately.” 


Cincinnati Convention A. F. L., June, 1922. 
The following is the report of the Arbitration Board, and as you 
will notice, from the above resolution, this decision becomes effective 
immediately. This matter has been discussed by at least three conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, and, without a doubt, it is 
going to be helpful to both organizations to have it settled finally by 
this distinct and clear-cut decision, rendered the second time by a Boaxd 
of Arbitration. 
American Federation of Labor 
Office of 
William Collins 
February 4, 1923. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 


The Arbitration Board selected for the purpose of investigating and 
rendering a decision in the dispute between the Teamsters and Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers, was instructed by the Executive Council 
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of the A. F. of L. to reconvene in the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor January 15, 1923. 

At the first meeting of this Arbitration Board held in New York 
City October 9th and 10th, 1922, they were compelled to halt their work 
because of the withdrawal of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
from the Arbitration. 

At the meeting called by instructions of the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. on January 15, 1923, the following were present: Chair- 
man William Collins, selected by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor; Michael Casey, representing the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica. A letter was placed before the Board of Arbitration, that had been 
addressed to President Gompers, and received by him January 12, 1923, 
from P. J. Morrin, President International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, notifying him—‘“it will be impossible for us 
to participate in the hearings, which you mention are to be held January 
15.” The gist of the letter was a general protest against the Chairman 
selected by the Executive Council and that the matter was in the hands 
of his International Executive Council until they met again. No date 
was given as to when this Council of the Iron Workers would meet, or 
whether they would then carry out their agreement. The letter was 
made part of the record, and the Chairman declared that the Arbitra- 
tion Board would carry out the instructions of the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. and proceed to make its investigation and take such 
testimony as either, or both sides may care to present, and to reach a 
conclusion thereon and render a decision as expeditiously as possible. 

There appeared for the Teamsters, Daniel J. Tobin, President; 
Thomas L. Hughes, Secretary-Treasurer; Vice-President M. J. Cashal, 
New York and John Gillespie, General Organizer, Boston, Mass. With 
the conclusion of the takirig of testimony, the Board then proceeded to 
investigate the actual working conditions of the industry in dispute. 

For this purpose New York City, Boston, Mass., and Chicago, IIl., 
were visited by the Arbitration Board, and about a week spent in each 
city, where the entire technical and practical phases of the industry 
were investigated. Jobs were visited, materials followed from their 
source to delivery, workers and management questioned and a thorough 
survey made for the purpose of arriving at a proper decision. 

The Chairman of the Board, under the authority of the Convention 
of the A. F. of L. at Cincinnati, and further instructions of the Execu- 
tive Council, was imbued with only the desire to decide in an unbiased 
way, the trade union policy that exists with the American Federation 
of Labor, the matter of trade autonomy, the matter of the rights of 
each organization, party to the dispute, and full jurisdiction of each 
organization and the charter rights granted to them. After a thor- 
ough investigation, this Board created for the purpose of doing justice 
to each side and rendering a decision, are absolutely brought to the con- 
clusion that the fairest and most practical decision that can be rendered, 
is to reaffirm the decision of the Committee of the Executive Council, to 
the Cincinnati convention, which is as follows: 

“It is clearly evident that the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
International Union has gradually and persistently encroached upon the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America. It has constantly eavored to 
broaden the jurisdiction by claiming, and in some instanéés practicing 
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the rights to load and unload material off and on wagons, trucks and 
automobiles. In the opinion of the committee this work clearly belongs 
to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America. This work was conceded to this organization 
through its charter affiliation with the A. F. of L. All loading, hauling 
and unloading of materials on and off wagons, trucks and automobiles 
belongs to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America. However, where building material 
is hauled to buildings under construction and the foreman, contractor, 
or person in charge of the erection of the building, directs that it be 
hoisted from the wagon, truck or automobile, such hoisting shall be 
done by the members of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers Inter- 
national organization. Where it is loaded from wagon, truck or auto- 
mobile on the ground, street or sidewalk such work shall be done by the 
members of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America.” 

Under the authority invested by the Board of Arbitration, by the 
Cincinnati convention of the American Federation of Labor, we there- 
fore so decide in the dispute between the Teamsters and Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers of America. 


(Signed) WILLIAM COLLINS, 


Chairman. 
MICHAEL CASEY, 
Arbitrator for the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America. 





Hold your head as well as your horses when something unusual 


happens. Don’t get excited when someone tells you that the country 
and all that is in it belongs to the Workers. That is pure unadulterated 
nonsense. The Country and the World will give you or any other man 
only all you can wrestle from it by brains and brawn and by careful 
thinking and planning, and by the strength and power of your organ- 
ization, when that organization is run in accordance with law and order. 
and founded on the principles of justice and decency. 





Justice Wagner of the Supreme 


Court of New York refused to 
grant an injunction for the Neutral 
Embroidery Works against Local 
66 for picketing. “The right to 
picket,” the court declared, “was 
founded on constitutional princi- 
ples, and although it might appear 
that some recent adjudications in 
certain jurisdictions encroach upon 
this right, the constitutional guar- 
antee still survives and must be up- 
held and respected, nor is it mate- 
rial whether one or several pickets 
be maintained. Right or wrong is 
not determined by mere numerical 
consideration.” 


Western civilization will surely 
collapse unless a more equitable 
distribution of the fruits of in- 
dustry is attained soon, Dexter S. 
Kimball, Dean of Cornell Univer- 
sity, declared yesterday, speaking 
before the 43d Annual Convention 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. “Unless we can 
in some manner change our indus- 
trial system so that we can more 
nearly attain universal well being 
and distribute the fruits of our in- 
dustry more equitably, we have no 
reason for believing that our civili- 
zation shall endure,” declared Mr. 
Kimball.—New York Tribune. 
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Most of the serious and unpleasant misunderstandings that arise 
between men is due to the fact that they fail to understand one another. 
Do not condemn a fellow worker because he cannot see things in the 
same light that you see them until you have had an opportunity to try to 
understand his thoughts and if he is weak on some particular point, you 
with your common sense and judgment should make allowances for his 
environment, his training and his personal associations. 





There are instances where the radicals are responsible for causing a 
lot of trouble in our unions by unnecessarily casting slurs at the officers 
and for spreading the seed of discontent and hatred against the principle 
of the organization as laid down by the International constitution. Those 
kind of fellows are with us in rare instances—very rare. The average 
fire-eater shoots off his mouth because he does not know any better due 
to his early training, or because he is not evenly balanced, while you with 
your cool-headed, clear-thinking, calm judgment, might be able to do 
something with him by your sensible and reasonable argument expressed 
aloud in your meeting. 





The great trouble with our conservative members is that they stay at 
home Sundays and evenings and do not attend the meetings of their 
locals—they have something else to do, but the firebrands attend every 
meeting and when the conservative members are not present to offset 
their statements and their votes, then radical action is taken by the local 


and something is done that spells disaster for the rank and file of that 
union. There is no one to blame for this as much as the fellow who stays 
at home, because by the vote of the radicals he may be ordered out on 
strike and when such action is taken, he goes out because he wants to 
be a man, even though he knows that the strike should not have taken 
place. Of course the action is the result of a majority vote of those 
present at the meeting and unless he is governed by the action of that 
majority, he is liable to be severely disciplined by the organization, per- 
haps, even to the extent of being expelled. Therefore, the so-called con- 
servative fellow who on the night of his meeting—which is held once 
every two weeks—goes to a picture show or stays at home smoking his 
pipe, is sometimes more responsible for the disastrous things that happen 
in a union than is the radical who was present and who by his vote brings 
about an unreasonable and unwarranted situation within the organiza- 
tion. You fellows who think yourselves the finest kind of union men 
because you pay your dues promptly but never go to a meeting, you who 
have seen and know the benefits obtaining because of your union which 
make it possible for you to live like a free American, just stop to think 
what might happen because you were a slacker and neglected to do your 
duty by attending your meeting, if through your laziness and staying at 
home a vote was carried in the meeting to tie up your employer because 
some one attending the meeting thought conditions were wrong in that 
particular place. There is no lie as dangerous as a half truth and there 
is no man so dangerous as the half union man—the fellow who pays his 
dues but does nothing else. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
<< of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... .75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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